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DOES THE LITERARY MERIT OF HEBREW POETRY 
EXCEED THAT OF CLASSICAL? 
An Essay, sy Yates. 
(Continued from page 240.) 


A seconp branch of the figurative style, much in use in Hebrew poetry, | 
is allegory ; meaning a figurative discourse, in which something more is 
intended than is contained in the words literally taken—that style 
_ where the table or type is the foundation, and the moral the superstruc-— 
ture. The Hebrew poets have, perhaps, a somewhat peculiar manner 
of uniting allegory with other figures, such as metaphor and comparison, | magnificent. The sentiments are elevated and sublime, the language 


so as to render the combination more striking and effective than the. 


separate use of each could produce; sometimes, therefore, we are sur- | 


prised to find a simple metaphor elongated into a complete chain, inter- 


“mixed with imagery and comparison, and the whole displaying a degree 


of boldness and freedom totally unconfined within rule or method, and | 
so forming a style only to be met with in Hebrew poetry. Great beauty | 
in allegorical expression is to be met with in the Psalms, and particularly | 


the eightieth (verses 8—18), where the inspired bard of Israel describes 
_ his people as a vine, and has left to posterity a chain of metaphors the 
most elegant and graceful that can possibly be met with in any narrative 
_of this style. 


It must be conceded to other writers that they have also | nt sev! | , | 
| when introduced with dignity and propriety, may be esteemed one of 


produced many chains of continuous tropes; and perhaps a more un-. 


paralleled allegory is not to be read amongst profane literature than 
Plato's description of the human frame, which contains a series of tropes 
at once expressive and sublime. 


Tracing still further the beauties displayed in the figurative language | 


-. of the Hebrew poets, we find that one of the first and most natural of 
_ their figures is comparison. A resemblance expressed in a single word 
is a metaphor; continued, it becomes an allegory; if it be distinctly 
expressed by comparing the ideas together, or by the insertion of words 
expressive of likeness, it then becomes a comparison, or we may say, an 
action of the mind which is applied to the associating principle to fur- 
nish an illustration, Comparisons are more frequently to be found in 


Hebrew poetry than in that of the classics; they are, however, generally 


short, touching only on a single point of similitude, which is explained 
in clear and simple terms, Yather than branching out into a variety 
of subjects, thereby excelling that of the classical authors, whose com- 
parisons, by their excessive length, oftentimes mar the narration, and 
appear somewhat laboured and constrained. The sacred poets, on the 


glowing imagination, shooting aside to catch a brilliant point of resem- 


 blance, and as quickly returning to the original subject; so that the | 


comparisons of the Hebrews are more par parenthesis than constituting 
prominent part ofthe composition, 
The same remarkable partiality to natural objects is found in com- 


parison as in the imagery of the Hebrews, and, indeed, the comparisons | 


chiefly all botanical ; thus—_ 
“Let them be as grass upon the house-top,” etc. 
My doctrine shall drop as the rain,’ 
‘My language shall alight like the dew, 
As the small rain on the tender herb.” — 


Make them as the chaff, 
As the stubble before the wind.” * 


In the thirty-second chapter of Deuteronomy, from which we have 


just quoted, certain marks of poetic elegance of diction and grace of 


style, together with the embellishments of verse, are 80 apparent, as at 
once to stamp Moses with the character of a sacred poet; while in the 
preceding chapters he appears in the character of an orator, addressing a 
solemn oration to the children of Ierael. In these chapters are displayed 


seaking with such dignity and elevation.® 
Contrary, introduce comparisons with marks of delicate taste and a || 


“every excellence of which the Hebrew language is capable in both 


species of composition, ‘There may be found all that is grand, forcible, 
and majestic, both in prose and verse, 
the difference between the oratorical and poetic style of the Hebrews, 
not alone in the sentiment expressed, but in the imagery, the arrange- 
ment, and the language. It is, however, necessary for the perfect com- 


| prehension of this to institute a careful examination, when it will be dia- 
covered that the prose, though great, spirited, and teeming with — 

| ornament, is notwithstanding regular, copious, and diffuse; and that _ 

| notwithstanding its vehemence and impetuosity, it preserves a complete — 
evenness and uniformity throughout; while the poetic portion, on the 


contrary, consists of sentences at once pointed, energetic, concise, and 


glowing and full of life, the phraseology retaining the peculiar forma-— | 
tion of the Hebrew. Here we again note that the mind of the poet— 


never continues fixed as it does in the orator, but glances off continually 


from one object to another, in a manner rarely to be seen in any poems : : 


It is the exclusive privilege of poetry, not only to place material 


| objects in the most pleasing positions, but also to breathe the breath of life 
into the nostrils of inanimate beings, and to give form and individnality | 


even to abstract ideas, so as to bring before our eyes every faculty of 
the human mind. From these dispositions originates a powerful poetical 


instrument, one used in all poetry, and to a wonderful extent in the 


sacred poetry of the Hebrews. This figure is personification, which, 


the greatest efforts of the creative power of a warm and enthusiastic — 
| popeia than bythe Hebrew writers, neither is it to be met with more 


In no hands has more judicious use been made of proso- 


frequently than in their poems, which oftentimes assign actions to an 


abstract idea in so graceful a manner, as to equal the most refined writers — 
in grace, while in sublimity and majesty they stand alone. No personi- 


fications employed by classical authors are so magnificent and strikin 


as those of the inspired poets; not even Plato, in his bold personifica-_ 


tions, equals those passages in the Jewish poets where Babylon, or Jeru- 


salem, or Tyre, are represented as sitting in the dust, covered with sack-_ 
cloth, stretching out their hands in vain, and with piercing cries 
| lamenting their desolation, Nor can Plato’s prosopopaia of the laws of 
Athens pleading with Socrates be compared to the beautiful introduc. - 


tion of Wisdom, whom Solomon exhibits as the sole directress of human 
life, and the only dispenser of real felicity. Not only is this poetical, 


but when she is painted as immortal and eternal, the constant com-. 


panion of the Creator himself, the personification becomes sublime, and 
it will be difficult to find in profane literature the chiefest attribute of 


On great occasions, Hebrew personification animates every part of 
When Jehovah is represented as descending to ponish ‘the 
the waters 


ature. 
pea in his just anger, ‘‘ before him went the pestilence ;” 
saw, and were afraid;” “the mountains beheld, and trembled.” 
noted sublime 
Assyria, is full of personified objects: the fir-trees rejoice at his 


That 


hell opens its mouth to receive him; the dead are awakened far his 
reception, and are introduced as joining in the triumph. At the cap- — 


tivity of Jerusalem even the very walls lament, they 


together.” 


would carry us too far to enlarge on every variety of personifica- 

in the 1 books of the Id Testament, and one 
other species alone must mentioned ; for besides the attribution of 
nality to inanimate objects, there is another ‘kind of prosopopaiiz 
which assigns felicitous speech to a real person. God himself is described 
with an energetic eloquence suitable to his majesty, shewing in a striking 
manner the superior dignity of Hebrew poetry as compared with similar 
works. 

~- ey Hebrew poetry exalts the Deity to the highest 


excellence. Homer represents Divine Majesty in inadequate 


degree of 


Here, also, is comprehended _ 


passage in Isaiah, which chronicles the fall of the bing of 


Thus do we find that Homer degrades’ his 
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‘The whole creation is a sublime poem; all writers have acknowledged | 


its beauty, while sacred writers have adopted it as a pattern, and yet | myself, May my Pure Source be merciful unto me! What I can do. 


first chapter of Genesis. 


 kuk, song. 


- dictions of the prophets, 


CHRONICLE. 
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whereas the diction of Hebrew poetry is forcible and sublime. Thus 
much in general, for of each attribute of poetry could we fill our pages. 


It will so far, have been seen that the ingredients of Hebrew poetry are 
far different from the materials of which classic poetry !s composed, 
In the former God reveals himself to man; inspiration bursts through — 
every sentiment ; every object is, a8 it were, aroused from death to act 


and speak like a human being. Thus, while classic poetry is the result 
of human invention, the Hebrew owes its origin to authors upon whom 
the mantle of inspiration rested. | 3 
One more characteristic of Hebrew poetry remains to be treated prior 
to an examination into the various poems extant amongst the Hebrews, 
which, by comparison with the compositions of uninspired writers, will 
be proved worthy of attention. It will readily be admitted that sublimity 
is a leading feature of the poetie style of the Hebrew; for of all writ- 
ings, ancient and modern, the Sacred Scriptures afford the highest 
instances of the sublime. The Hebrew poets are unquestionably supe- 
rior to the classic in sublimity of sentiment: in dignity, and in the 


majesty of their subject, they not only surpass other writers, but at 


times seem to reach the narrow boundaries assigned to human intellect. 


What poetry but the Hebrew is so conversant with the attributes of 


God? Who excel the Hebrew bards in their description of the infinite 


wisdom that pervades the dispensations of Providence : Examine the 
poetry of other nations, compare passages on the same subject, and it 
will be acknowledged that neither in sublimity or divine thought can 


the highest conception of the classics surpass the Hebrews of old. The 


whole Bible teems with sublime expressions, but it will be sufficient for | 
- @ur purpose to draw attention to some passages in the sacred volume — 
more’ striking than the rest, in which the creation of the universe is |) 
depicted. ‘And the earth was without form and void, and darkness. | 
was upon the face of the deep; and the spirit of God moved on the | 
waters.” The true sublime of the original Hebrew opens upon us in | 
this passage. It is truth arrayed in the decorations of-Oriental poetry. | 

The earth was without form; it was the reign of chaos; matter and | 


‘motion were in the utmost disorder: no distinction, no harmony, no 


 pegalarity. All those component parts which were anon to form one 


universal system were void. Behold the confusion! Millions of atoms, 


- without ase or beauty; and now, through a thick gloom, the “ spirit of 
the Lord moves on the face of the waters.” Presently a mandate goes — 
forth from heaven (comprised in four short Hebrew words), ‘* Let there 
 » ‘This is truly sublime. Its sublimity arises from the strong concep- | 
ton ft gives of an exertion of power, producing its effect with the | 
 wtmost brevity and facility. No one can read this line without a tremor. 
of veneration. It is so amazing an instance of power, that we are lost | 
im reverential awe. Milton caught the idea, and thus expressed it :— 


“Let there be light !” said God; and forthwith light 
Etherial, first of things, quintessence pure, | 
Sprung from the deep, and from her native East 
To journey through the aery gloom began, | 

in a radiant cloud.‘ 


| Noble thoughts nobly expressed, but without the brevity, simplicity, 
and yet magui‘icence, of the one line, ‘‘ Let there be light, and there 


none have equalled it in brevity or simplicity. The greatest epic poets 


_ among the ancients, Homer and Virgil, have been lauded on the con- | 
ciseness: of their exordiums; but neither the Jiiad nor the Zneid reach © 
— the excellencies which are compressed, without being crowded, in the 


Further instances of the sublime of sentiment and passion are to be 
found in most of the poetical books of the Bible _ Bos 


We have now brought toa conclusion the first proposition, that of 


considering the style of Scriptural poetry; and in opening an inquiry 


into the various classes of poems extant among the Hebrews, it will be 
Important to state whom we consider the poets of the Bible, and the — 


works that have gained for them that title. 


The various kinds of poetical compositions we find in the Scriptures — 
are chiefly the prophetic, elegiac, didactic, lyric, pastoral, and dramatic. — 
poets end their works may thus be classed:— 
Prophetic—Isaiah, his book 3 Balaam, prophecy. 
ilegidc—David, many Psalms; Ezekiel, several chapters; Jeremiah, 
Lamentations. 


Didactic—Solomon, in the Proverbs and 
Lyric—David, many P salms; Moses, song; Deborah, song; Habak- 


Pastoral—Solowon, song, 


The prophetic, or that species of poetry ha, fn the pre- 
will be universally acknowledged as written in 


a form truly poetical ; for notwithstanding the conflicting opinions of 


commentators on this 


are seenty metrical, as the studied 
artificial formation of the sentences to suit the metre, will fully prove 
meee gives us a learned disquisition on this subject, and is vie 

that io the origioal these works are metrical. Bishop 
iui is any the same opinion, with other Jearned divines who have 
ally onte: bs d into this ‘matter. ‘Bat it will probably be more convincing 
Lost, book vii. lines 24324), 


‘BEV. 80; Lamentations ii. 2—4; ana 4—6; Psalm xxxvi. 6,7; Jeremiah 


Many passages in Hosea, Exodus, etc. 


Earth, 5614. 


' point, a careful investigation will Jead to the con- 
clusion that many passages in the prophets, Psalms, Proverbs, and Job, 


arrangement of the words, and | 


to show the intimate connection that existed between prophecy ang 
poetry, by which it will appear that the latter was a necessary eon. 
comitant of the former, and,.to render both more perfect, music leat 
her aid to complete the trio. The prophets were chosen and special} 

ordained, and were (it is supposed®) educated in schools set apart from 
the world, and devoted themselves entirely to the exercises and study of 
religion. Holy Writ, however, is silent on the subject ; but it is pre- 
sumed their occupation consisted in celebrating the praises of God in 
poetical hymns on the psaltery and on the harp. In proclaiming the 
glories of deity, the divine inspiration which fell on several of the 
Biblical heroes generally found vent in music and song. So Asaph 

Heman, and others, who were the chief musicians in the temple, on 
said “to have prophesied upon the harp and the cymbal.” It is, then, 
but just to conclude, that the same Hebrew word (Nabi) means not on| 

a prophet, but a poet or a musician, as the one root will bear either ex. 
planation; and, further, that the title of Nabi, as conferred on ‘Miriam 
and Deborah, was not only a characteristic mark of prophetic gifts, but 
also on account of their skill in poetry and music, for in both these 


| sister arts they were proficient. Poetry and music were not merely the - 
— hand-maidens of prophecy, but united themselves in harmonious alliance; 


and when combined in solemn league to chant the glories of the Creator, 
nothing earthly so effectually pictured to the enraptured spirit— : 


That undisturbéd song of pure content, 
Sung around the sapphire-coloured throne, 

‘To Him that sits thereon ; 
Where the bright seraphim, in. burning row, 
Their loud uplifted angel-trumpets blow, os 
And the cherubic hosts, in thousand quires, ‘, 
Touch their celestial harps of golden wires.” | 

(To be continued.) 


-REJOINDER OF A SOUL TO ITS BODY. , 

| | (Continued from page 333.) 
Dearest Frame,—I am rejoiced that thou knowest from what thon 
art derived, what thy being now, and that thou therefore inferest that 


| after thou shalt be resolved into what thou wert, thou mayest be again, — 


I am, I say, rejoiced at this thy knowledge and conviction ; because, 


having this, thou art the less likely to so far deviate from my instruc. 


tions and dictates as to incur any over-serious displeasure from myself, 


or (what is far more to be dreaded) the fearful displeasure of our 


Maker. Iam, I say, rejoiced at thy knowledge and conviction. __ 
Thou sayest, dear Frame, mine is the power to plead, and thou 
therefore desirest me, when I go, to plead for thee. In case thou con- 


; sultest me in all thou doest, and will attend to all my “ still small 
| voice” shall convey, then, not only will I do all in my power in the way 


of pleading for thee; but I will be answerable for all thou doest. But . 
in ease thou actest independently, or regardless of me, then thine acts 


are thine own, thou must thyself be accountable; under such circum- 
| stances I may not be answerable. So beware, dear Frame! 


Indulge not the thought that I stand not in need of pleading for — 
myself; for even to thee, my Frame, I confess that I shall need it 
much; for although I am of purest source, yet, being free to act, in order 
that my doings may merit reward, I at times too oft act wrongly (I take 
shame while I name it), and hence I shall have need of pleading for 


for thee, I will; more than this 1 dare not say. Our hope must be in 
our benign and merciful Originator, who designed us for a blessed future 
ere He brought us into being, who delighteth in mercy, who hath told 


| us that He hath no pleasure in the death of a sinner, that though our 


sins be as scarlet he can make them white as wool, with much more to 
our all-merciful omnipotent Creator. 

That I will abide by thee as long as the Divine decree permits, thou 
needest not fear; only, take heed that thou forcest me not away from 
thee. But such an act I will not fear from thee, since thou hast 
said, thou wilt lean upon me, and with me upon our Maker. ‘This is” 
as it should be. I, on my own part, will to the utmost do all in my 


the same benign effect; therefore, all our hope must rest in or upon 


_ power to endeavour to acquire knowledge of the will of our good First 


Cause, which knowledge I will endeavour to instil into thee; and 
do thou, on thy own part, endeavour all thou canst to act in accord- 
ance thereto. By both of us acting thus, we shall progressively 
advance harmoniously together, until we arrive at that state of perfec 
tion designed for us by our munificently-kind Creator ere He created 
mic ere He sent forth His first fiat to the effect, ‘ Let there be 


BODY TO SOUL, IN REJOINDER. 

Dearest Soul,—That you should feel rejoiced at aught from 
respecting me, delights me exceedingly; for, as named in my last, joy 
in thee occasioneth the like in me: so would grief: in fact, I participate 
in your every emotion. 
1am glad that the little knowledge I possess respecting my origi 
what I am, and my inference therefrom as to my being again hereafter, 
gives thee reason to conclude that I am the less likely to deviate from 
thy dictates, so as to incur thine over-serious displeasure, oF the far 
more serious high displeasure of our gracious ever-living Maker. T 
am glad of your expressed thought touching thie matter. Rather tham 


© See.a long dissertation by Lowth on this question. — 
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CHRONICLE. 


wilfully incur thy over-serious displeasure, I would bear all that mortal _ 


can; rather than wilfully displease or incur the high displeasure of our 
Maker, I would forego all the present world could give. Offend wil-— 
fully Him who created me from nothing, and sustains me, and thou 
also, my soul! Him: who, as thou sayest, will hereafter do far more for 


us, and will keep us evermore! Wilfully incur the high displeasure of 
such Being, believe me, my soul, I never shall, 


I derive the greatest comfort from your assurance of the mercifulness | 


of our Parental Lord, on your account as well as my own, since you 


disclose to me that yourself will need much of His mercy. May we | 


receive from Him, so that we may again exist together in the after 
state. 


You have said, ‘‘ Only take heed that thou forcest me not away from 
thee.” What canst thou mean, my soul, by this? Is it possible that 


such as I can force from it such as thou? Is it possible for one to | 


force from him his everything, his more than all, part of himself, his 
best part ? It cannot be possible, or I comprehend it not, neither do I 

require to; enough for me to learn you fear not such an act from me, 
whatever it be. | | 

You will to your utmost endeavour to acquire knowledge of our good 
First Cause, and will endeavour to instil the same into me. Good 
- Soul, be assured that I, on my part, will equally endeavour to imbibe 


that which you will impart, so that we may advance harmoniously toge- 


ther to that state and condition of perfection you tell me we are 


Submitting myself entirely to thy guidance; that-we may the better 


fulfil the purposes we were created for here and hereafter—purposes 
better known to thee than to me—all the nourishment I take, every act 
I do, shall be in reference to that great end. pasa | tes 

With these assurances, trusting in thee, my Soul, as thou trustest in 
THY Gop, Believe me, dearest, 

On Earth, 5614.0... Your own FRAME. 


- DISCOVERY OF AN EXTENSIVE SUBTERRANEAN 
EXCAVATION AT JERUSALEM. : 
| (Concluded from page 343). 
‘The roof of this enormous excavation, which took us about three 
hours in perambulating, is supported at intervals of about twenty, thirty, 
or forty yards, by square massive 'tower-like bastions, or pillars of 


various heights and dimensions, formed out of the native rock, or. rather. 


left there standing by the surrounding parts being cut away. As some 


of those supporters are decaying at the basement, the roof may at no || 
distant day give way at that part, and become the tomb of the houses | 
_ andthe people above. And although the facings of those portions of || 


_ cut away rock which lie exposed to the action of water, were coated 
_ over with a thick incrustation of stalactites, which shewed the remote- 


ness of the age of the excavation, yet the marks of the chisel on the 
dry portions of the rock looked as new and fresh as if the workmen © 


had only just retired. Nowhere is the work of men, and that of nature, 
more strikingly contrasted than here. For while in one you could trace 


the deep furrows, with the grave and solemn appearance of old age, in 


_ the other the reverse was the case; all looked as of yesterday, notwith- 
standing the conviction that the sound of the workman’s hammer had 
not been heard here thousands of years, during which the very struc- 

tures, which ambitious vanity had reared to fame, or religious zeal to 
the honour and glory of God, of the materials that had been quarried 
out of this place, had all alike perished; and nothing is left behind for 


the bewildered visitor to contemplate of the works of the projectors and | 


_ their projects, than a wide intricate vacuum, the habitation of the greedy 
_ After remaining at the said spot for a little while, admiring the deli- 


cate texture of the: stalactites, which were so beautiful that it was almost — 


sacrilegious to touch them, we proceeded onwards, encountering in our 
way only such objects as tended to heighten our curiosity, and to excite 
enquiry; such as:--Why and wherefore were deep niches cut here, and 


a flight of steps there? or to what class do those animals belong, over -| 


_ whose burrows we were stumbling? or how and when had the human 
_ skeletons that lie.on yonder ledge of rock been brought hither? = 
All these gave way to an object of much greater interest, almost 
affecting. Within a retired solitary place, hidden from the gaze, stood 
_ agray-looking circular basin, of abqut three feet in diameter, scooped 
out with great regularity in the solid rock, receiving in its bosom the 
_ water that was filtering through the sides and the ceiling above. Close 


to it. lie scattered broken pieces of pottery, remains of vessels used © 


for drinking; and to which, being perpetually washed by the gentle 
stream of the overflowing basin, is communicated a newness and a 
freshness, so that they appeared as if they had only just dropped out of 
the hands of the hurried workmen when coming hither to quench their 
thirst, and who had only left to furnish themselves with new and entire 
ones, wherewith to draw from the little crystal fountain which nature 
- seems to have provided near at hand for their convenience. Their 
lives, alas! like the water spilt on the ground, can no longer be 
gathered again. | 

A melancholy grandeur pervaded every part of this vast excavation ; 
the armoury or store-house, if I may call it, perhaps of Israel’s own 
perseverance and industry! How thorough and complete must have 
been the overthrow of that people, and how frequent must have been 
the change of masters (to which the city of Jerusalem has been sub- 
jected since the expulsion of its rightful possessors) to make such an 
amazing place so entirely forgotten, as to be laid bare by mere accident ! 


‘Who can tell how many objects of sacred interest and importance this 


vast and wonderful excavation (which extends in the direction of the 
site of the temple) may be the depository of? I shall not speculate on 


| probabilities, nor would I attach a nobler origin or a higher design to 
the excavation, than what it obviously bears on its very brow, which — 
| some of our friends here are inclined to do. Yet it is intensely in- 
teresting, being probably the very rock whence the sanctuary was hewn, | 
If this be the case, which 


or the hole of the pit whence it was dug! 
is more than likely, it will be sufficient to rescue this remarkable exca- 
vation from its slumbering obscurity, and secure to it a name and a 


‘position amongst the most honourable places of the earth.—Jewish 


-ON A CALAMITOUS EVENT IN DOMESTIC LIFE. 


Ah! whither, whither has misfortune led thee? 
Where dost thou fly thee from life’s fancied ills? 
~ Could’st not thou say, “*O world, I do not dread thee” ? 
Our cup with grief and joy alternate fills. 
Man neither is so happy or unhappy 
As oftentimes he deems himself to be; 
Both good and ill are near, and which shall warp ye, — 
mortals, heed not; only change we see. 


And short ’s the date of man: how quickly over — 
_Is life’s distemper’d dream of hope and fear ! 
Eternity will soon itself discover; 
_ For weal or woe, eternity is near. | 


Anticipate it not. What have I spoken ? 

_ Anticipate it not, nor court its change: 

But oh! are finest cords not soonest broken? 
_ And if they break themselves ‘tis sad, not strange. 
And who can tell the intensity of spirit 

In men of mood? Who knows, who feels will own, 
Not always can with reason it inherit; 
. Before it oft is reason overthrown. — 

_ Impatient of restraint, it broods in sadness, 

_ A-weary of the world as its abode: 

_ Impatient of restraint, it starts in madness, 

_ And rashes forth upon th’ eternal road. 
Away,” it cries, “away with time’s ideal; 
Let earthly joys and earthly sorrows cease; 
And, ’mid the bright, and beautiful, and real, = 
Would calm itself away, and be in peace. 
Wark, near Hexham, Northumberland, = 
14th Thammuz, 5614.. 


Herr Rosenneim’s matinée musicale took place on the 6th instant, — 
and the distinguished artiste was enthusiastically received and cheered — 


by a numerous and fashionable audience. 


Saw Francisco, CALIronnIA.—The congregation Emanuel, of this 


city, have lately contributed 20,000 dollars towards. building a brick 


‘synagogue on a lot of ground sixty-five feet by one hundred and thirty- 
| About one hundred 

families (half the Israelites of the city) belong to the congregation, and | 

a number of young men besides. There are about fifty children, many 


seven, in one of the principal streets of the place. 


of whom would attend school in the basement of the proposed building. 


The attendance at public worship is tolerably good under the circum- 
| stances of the case, but will no doubt improve when they obtain a pro- 
per minister, and when their building (which is to be a Gothic structure, — 
and entirely paid for out of their funds, that they may start fairly and 
unincumbered with debt) is finished. They have now about a hundred ~ 
contributing members, and gained nearly thirty-three per cent. in the 


last six months.— Occident. 


Tur Ten Tripes.—Peshawur, in the Punjaub, might be suggested | 
as a suitable station for the exertions of the Society for promoting — 
Christianity amongst the Jews. The people there, or very many of | 
|| them, claim to be of Jewish origin, and their features support their as- 


sertion. They go by the name of Beni Israel. .... There seems to be 


no siavish fear of the European; but men think for themselves, and 


assert their own independence to judge for themselves, .... There is, 


as you are aware, a very striking resemblance to the Jewish features; — 
and there seems to be here no doubt at all that they are the lost ten 
tribes. I hope to send to our Society (the Church Missionary) some 


papers, which will give the opinions of the people themselves on. the 
subject, which one or two friends, who know the country and the people 
well, have kindly offered to obtain for the purpose, In the meantime I 
can only say, that | have talked on the subject with almost every Euro- 
pean whom I have met, and who knows the country, and the opinion 
seems almost universal. General , who has commanded here, and 


who had long been connected with Affghanistan, says, ‘‘ They bear itin 


their faces, and their customs declare it.” Colonel --—~ thoroughly 


|| believes it. Dr.——-, who has been travelling in the country, tracing 


and endeavouring to investigate the causes of a malignant fever, which 


lately broke out, took some pains to collect information, and he believes 


there can be no doubt of it. The Deputy Commissioner, who, t 
say, knows more about the people here than any other European, is, 


believe, writing a book. to prove it, from sources which no other person 
has access to, and from old books found among the people themselves. 
Mr. Clark’s Communication to the Church Missionary Society. | 
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Fewish Chronicle. 


Friday, July 14, 5614—1854. 


 *,* Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken 
| of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


Sapsata commences this afternoon at 7 o'clock; and Nigut to-morrow 


(Saturday) at 9 P.M. 
Portions of Scripture, oma» Numb. xxv. 10 to xxix. 40. 
- Haphtorab, Micah v. 6 to vi. 8. 


= FAMINE IN THE HOLY LAND. 
Sir Moses Montefiore, who has three times. visited Jerusalem, has 


addressed an appeal to the people of Europe, upon the appalling con- 
dition of the Jews in the Holy Land. It is well known that the Jews 


sustain their own poor with great liberality, and a destitute travelling 


Jew, in the old country, enters without hesitation the first house inha- 
bited by a Hebrew, with the certainty of receiving the relief he requires, 
according to the ability of the donor to grant it. _ The present extreme 
suffering and destitution of the Jews in Judea arises from the fact that 
two successive harvests in that sterile and arid district have failed—that 
- the Jew is not protected in the possession of land—and that the hordes 


of roving Arabs, who traverse the country, seize and appropriate with- | 


out seruple whatever belongs to the Jew. The poverty and insecurity 


of the people of Judea has long been matter of sympathy with rich — 
Jews in other lands. The Jews of Amsterdam, Berlin, Paris, London, |, 


St. Petersburg, and other capitals, have sent annual subscriptions to 
sustain the Jews at Jerusalem. But these funds are very insufficient in. 
amount; and the greatest resource of all, the gifts from the Jews of 


Russia to their brethren in Judea, is entirely cut off by the war with 
~ Turkey, and by the heavy exactions now imposed upon the Russian 


Jew. The Chief Rabbi, writing from London, says:—._ 


-“ From authentic documents which have reached us, not the slightest. 


through the four cities of Jerusalem, Zaphed, Hebron, and Tiberias, is 


absolutely heart-rending, This is no exaggeration, but a stern and | 


~ dreadful reality. The almost total failure of the late harvest, which 


the present war and general political disturbances; the diminution of the | 
usual resources of the poor, especially those derived from Russia, which | 


aggravated by a great amount of sickness, springing from hunger and 
distress, which calamities are now devastating the Holy Land. Many 
of its Jewish inhabitants have already become the prey of starvation, 


and many more will share the like fate, unless relief, speedy and effec- i. 


tual relief, come from some quarter.” 


The principal remedy proposed is, that the Porte should at once 
— concede to the Jews in Palestine the right of holding land; that leading 
Jews in other parts of the world should organise a plan of operations 


among the different congregations, to purchase land, establish farms and — 
factories, and secure wages to those who labour. ‘The scheme is de- 
_ sirable, but difficult of attainment, especially during a time of war; and |) 
it is probable a shorter plan will be adopted in providing for another 


_ Exodus of the Israelitish people. If this should happen, let them turn 
_. their faces towards the West, where rich sojl, and every variety of 


| climate, will reward industry, and where the pilgrims. from the East | 
may obey, without interference, the law. of Moses and the dictates of 


conscience.—Montreal Weekly Pilot. 


LADY LYTTON BULWER AND MR. BENJ. BENJAMIN. 


Tue noble conduct of Mr. Benjamin Benjamin, two years ago, at Lin- 

-coln, where he purchased at a public sale an altar-piece and presented 
it to the parish church, will be yet in the recollection of our readers. 

Ina book entitled Behind the Scenes, by Lady Bulwer Lytton, this act 
of Mr. Benjamin's forms the theme of a long and interesting chapter. 

the talented authoress has 

work, inscribed— 


With the kind respects of the authoress, who begs Mr. Benjamin’s 
acceptance of the work, from a feeling that it has derived a value by 
recording one instance of his high-minded conduct. es 

Llangollen, April 7th, 1854. | 


The work was accompanied by the following letter os 


_ __ Sir,—Pray accept my best thanks for receiving my little offering so 
kindly. ‘Two or three years ago, when I first read your noble conduct 
in the paper, I resolved that you should be the hero of my next book; 

which was, perhaps, taking an unwarrantable liberty with you, without 

patna. = consent ; aa felt that such a noble act belonged 
e public and to posterity: and as ing i 
your much obliged and admirer, 


barks: | osinA Butwer Lytron. 
Llangollen, North Wales, Friday, May 5th, 1854. ee 


> 


recently sent Mr. Benjamin a copy of the 


We extract from the book the following facetious description of he 


| gale, especially the parts relating to Mr. Benjamin, the hero of her 


Ladyship’s tale:— 


The crowd now became dense almost to suffocation; yet, like the 
panache blanc of. Henri Quatre, were the white kerchiefs of the Arch. 


| deacon and Mr. Ponsonby Ferrars to be ever seen fluttering in’ the 


thickest of the mélée; and I could not but think, that if they continued. 
to do so, Mr. Kirkby’s professional skill would be as much puzzled by 
their supposed signals as our Third Richard’s guilty fears were by the 
imaginary “two Richmonds” he saw in the field. Just as this thought 
came across me, I perceived Jacob Jacobs trying to make his wa 

through the crowded doorway—which, having his left arm still ing 
sling, and walking with a stick, was no very easy task; and I was about 
to step forward to offer him my assistance, when the Archdeacon with 
one hand caught my arm, while with the other he clutched, in the most. 
undignified and unsentimental manner the snowy handkerchief which 
usually he waved so lightly and gracefully, as if merely mildly caution. 
ing and expostulating with the flies to keep their distance. oe 
« There, there!” cried he, convulsively; “there is that d—d Jeg 


(Heaven forgive me !); I told you so; I knew his illness was all a sham; 
and that he'd be here to defraud the widow and the orphan as much ag 


‘« Let us hope not,” said I, breaking from him, in order to make my 
way towards the vituperated Israelite, “‘ more than we are all going to 


— despoil them; for a sale of this sort is indeed a terrible spoliation.” © 


Samuel Panmuir lifted up his hands, and shook them as if he had 
been anathematizing the whole of the ten tribes; nor did he desist til] 
his eyes fell upon Mr. Gilbert’s lank macintosh, which seemed to ‘act ag 


-a slimy sedative to his irritated nerves and polemical susceptibilities, and 


restore him in some degree to his normal state of pompous propriety, 
I at length effected a passage towards Jacobs; and a very few minutes 
after we had exchanged greetings, Mr. Kirkby ascended his pro-fessional 


rostrum, where, not content with draping the now vacant. mantle of the 
immortal George Robins so gracefully and worthily around him, he 
__appeared also to have evoked the charlatanie shade of that great petty 
 Jarcener of sentiment, Lawrence Sterne; for it would have been impos. — 


sible to have’ looked more maudlinly than he did at the assembled 


: crowd, previous to his opening oration, had we been all a set of dead 
doubt remains that the present condition of our poor. brethren scattered | 


in his ‘ Vision of Hades,” hit upon the subtle torment—combining at — 
once the spirit of retributive justice and the refinement of cruelty—of 


asses, instead of living bipeds. Lucian makes Minos, or Radamanthus (?), 


| ost tote | : | setting the spirits of the departed to perform all such tasks and occupa- 
_. vaised the price of all the necessaries of life to an unparalleled height; | tions as were most alien from and repugnant to their tastes and actions 
| while on earth; so that, in the event of the same dynasty still conti- 
| | nuing in the lower regions, there can be no doubt that the reverend or 
_ has hitherto contributed the most—have brought about an awful famine, | irreverend (?) Lawrence is at “ these presents” so fully employed in the 
| exercise of all the domestic virtues—such as “loving and cherishing” 


_ his wife, and providing for and taking care of his family—that he pays 


no more attention to Marias and defunct donkeys than he used when | 
on earth to his living wife and child; and that even “ poor lieutenants” 
are as totally neglected by him as if he were commander-in-chief and all 
the horse-guards rolled into one; while the infinitely more illustrious 
George Robins is indefatigably employed in detecting and exposing 
every puff that inflates our globe, and finding funds for the payment of — 
every property which is continually being knocked down to him, at the 


value he himself was wont to set upon their matchless merits. Be this — 


as it may, Mr. Kirkby, as soon as his emotion would allow him to 
speak, began by announcing to all who were then and there assembled, 
that it was “‘ his painful—indeed, he might say, his most painful—duty, 
to offer that morning for sale, the lands, tenements, and messuages, also 


| the personals and household furniture, of the late lamented Laird of 
-Glenfern.” Here the face of the Archdeacon and that of Mr. Ponsonby 


Ferrars were partially hid within the folds of their handkerchiefs; nor 


-was it till the auctioneer specified individually the first lot he should 
offer for their ‘liberal competition,” that their undivided attention 


seemed roused, and bestowed upon him, 

‘And now, ladies and gentlemen,” continued Mr. Kirkby, pointing 
with his hammer to the finely-carved altar table and chairs, “ this first 
lot that I shall present to your notice is not only unique, I may fairly 
say throughout Europe, for its intrinsic beauty and worth, but derives 


an additional, I had almost said a sacred value, from the circumstance of 

|| their late lamented owner having piously intended them as a gift to his 
_ parish church, nobly preferring to embellish a place of public worship, 
to selfishly reserving them,’as many might have done, and, indeed, 


would have been quite justified in doing, for the decoration of their own 

private chapel. I feel, ladies and gentlemen, that it is absolutely giving — 

them away; but shall I, as a commencement, say £60?” | airs 
‘‘ Seventy!” cried the Archdeacon. 
Eighty!’ from Mr. Ponsonby Ferrars. 


A bow, first to one and then to the other, from Mr. Kirkby; when 


Jacob Jacobs stood forth, and stretching out his hand towards the auc- 


tioneer, as he bowed round the room generally to the assembled crowd, , : 


requested to be heard. 
““ Rascal!” muttered the Archdeacon; « unfortunately we have 00 


Jews’ Disabilities Bill here, 
chaffering and cheating.” 

Utterly unconscious of this murmured panegyric, Jacobs, in a rich, 
—_ and admirably modulated voice, addressing himself to Kirkby, 


and the fellow is on his own ground ol 


“I cannot but regret—a regret in which I feel sure that all now 


| Pac will fully and cordially participate—that this lot should ever 


ave been offered for sale this day ; as you truly say, Sir, the intentions 
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of the late owner respecting it impart to it a sacred character, which | 


surely should have been in itself a sufficient guarantee against its sacri- 
legious appearance here to-day. My creed, as I need not inform you, 
js not yours ; but as a worshipper of the onz, same, TRUE, AND ONLY 
Gop, I cannot allow any vessels originally destined for His temple to 


be further profaned; therefore, I herewith beg to purchase this lot for 


£85, and will myself present it to your church at Glenfern, from 
whence, its original destination, it never should have been turned aside.”’ 
As he finished speaking, and firmly deposited the bundle of notes on 
the auctioneer’s desk, loud ‘*‘ Hear! hears !” clapping of hands, knock- 
ing of sticks against the floor, and cries of “ Bravo!” “ Well done, 
Moses !”’ and other ejaculations of applause, ran round the room, in 
which even Mr. Kirkby, not to be out of the fashion, joined; but, as he 
himself said, ‘ business is business, and he was sorry, therefore, to 
refuse Mr. Jacobs’ offer, so handsomely made. But really £85 was too 


little for a lot that in the natural course of events must have gone up to 
£300 or £400.” 


“Tt is quite enough,” said Jacobs, firmly, enforcing the assertion by 


knocking his stick somewhat energetically on the floor; ‘ quite enough 
for what every one will readily own should never have been here.’’* 
More and louder “ Hear hears” gave full assent to this appeal; and 


Robert Vallory, making his way through the crowd, and begging to 


shake hands with the honest Israelite, assured him that he, as the prin- 
cipal executor, after the feeling of gratitude and admiration his truly 


liberal conduct had excited in him, would, so far from opposing, warmly 


second his noble and generous intentions. _ 
_ This announcement was received with fresh acclamations, and Mr. 
Kirkby, as in duty bound, of course yielded to those in authority over 
and so'resigned the table and chairs to their worthy purchaser; 


while I felt so proud of my new acquaintance, upon whose integrity I | 


could from the first have staked my existence, that to publicly associate 


myself in this the first blush of his triumph, I-felt would almost amount | 
toa species of vain egotism; so I contented myself with bestowing upon — 
him from the place where I stood, a look of respectful admiration, and 


“reserving any more vivid expressions of both feelings till we should 
find ourselves alone, 
Meanwhile, how fared it with the Archdeacon? Why, well, 
for the precise times in which they live; and such a one was the vene- 
rable the Archdeacon Panmuir; for never was.he known to lag behind 
in any poptlar movement; that is, when the said movement had been 
carried nem. con.,—for even the Reform Bill itself, under those circum- 


stances, had had his support; and it is not, perhaps, too much to affirm, | 
that had the much-dreaded Chartists of the memorable 10th of April, || 

1848, succeeded in emptying the Bank of England into their own. 

_ pockets, and taking possession of Buckingham Palace, imstead of so 


shamefully leaving the tents erected for the killed! and. wounded! in 


the Tower of London untenanted by one of their own or their adver- 


saries’ legions, the reverend gentleman might not only have become 


their champion, but their chaplain! and have said grace before those 


who, otherwise, would have found none! Consequently, on the present 
occasion, feeling that the carvings had for ever eluded his grasp, he 


_ wisely resolved upon gilding the opportunity which had presented itself 


of gaining—or at least courting—a little popularity, and the former and 
the latter, most men, both in love and politics, deem synonymous where 
_ they are individually concerned; and, being a dignitary of the Church, 


he naturally considered that he was the fittest person to represent its 


dignity. So advancing some steps, with his right hand oratorically ex- 


tended in a manner that could not fail to command universal attention, he, 


in “ @ neat and appropriate speech,” addressed Jacob Jacobs, and expressed 


—not, indeed, Ais gratitude (for with all his faults, he was too much of 
a gentleman to stoop to the meanness of falsehood), but that of the 


'* To show that I have invented nothing, and only added a few pounds to this 
Jew’s Christian feeling, I subjoin the following facts, extracted some two years ago 
_ from a Lincoln paper; where, it appeared to me, the conduct of Mr. Benjamin, the 
_ vealSimon Pure, is even more noble than the manner in which 1 have taken the 

liberty of stating it. Would that many Christians would “go and do likewise — 
-LIBERALITY oF A Jew.—At the sale of tae valuable collection of the late Mr. C. 


_ Mainwaring, of Coleby, Lincoln, which has already extended over nineteen days, 


a series of lots, ten in number, were catalogued for sale, and headed as having been 
intended for Hackthorne Church; they consisted of an altar-table of Spanish maho- 
gany, elaborately carved, two splendid chairs, devotional stools, etc., and cost the 
late proprietor near £300. The surprise of the public was great that these lots 
should be offered for sale, the intention of Mr. Mainwaring being so well known, 
and the name of the parish carved upon part of the furniture : but the intended 

donor dying intestate, his executors. ordered the sale of all his effects without 
reserve. A lesson was, however, taught them on Thursday, by Mr. Benjamin Ben- 
jamin, a Jew broker of London. On lot 3122 being put up, Mr. Benjamin ad- 
dressed the auctioneer, and said the lot now put up, together with the nine follow- 
ing ones, were intended by the late Mr. Mainwaring as a present to Hackthorne 

‘Church; and he regretted, as he believed every one in that room did, that the 
articles had not been presented to the church, instead of being offered for sale that 
day. He therefore now begged to say, that it was his intention to buy the whole, 
and present them himself to the Christian temple or church at Hackthorne, and he 
therefore asked the auctioneer to put up the ten lots in one. . This proposal was 
received with much applause by the company, upon whom it came quite unex- 
pectedly, Mr, Legh, one of the co-heirs, begging to be allowed to join Mr. Ben- 


- jamin in his very handsome offer.. The auctioneer, finding the company not averse 


to the proposal, put up the ten lots in one, and called on Mr. Benjamins to name 
his bidding. Mr. Benjamin then offered £10 for the whole, at which nominal sum. 
the auctioneer paused, and said that it was out of character; but Mr. Benjamin 
replied that he had offered quite enough, for that the articles ought never to have 
been in the catalogue, and that it was discreditable to the parties who had per- 
mitted it, and he was sure that neither Christian nor Jew would oppose him, and 
that the auctioneer might knock the lot down to him as soon as he liked. This 
the auctioneer fourid was the case, and the hammer went down amidst loud cheers. 
Mr. Benjamin immediately handed over the order for their delivery to the vicar 
of the parish, and thus a Jew presented to a Christian church articles that other- 
wise would have produced a sum little short of £200. | t 


of 


_ course; as it invariably does with those men who are exactly cut out 


| my companion—verily ! 


| of further exertion in the path they had chosen, 
J. Waley, Esq., who, passing a high eulogium upon the paternal interest 


—_ 


parish of Glenfern—for his truly noble conduct that morning ; for 


‘truly noble conduct” was the cue, and therefore he feared being 
out in his part if he modified it into any other expression. And 
such are the wonderful times in which we live, that, by the following 
morning but one, an account of the transaction, with the Archdeacon’s 


speech in full, and innumerable ‘‘ Hear, hears,” modelled upon Mrs. 


Primrose’s jewels, in the family picture,—that is, as many as the artist 


could throw in for nothing, was at all the leading se offices in 


London; and, although the facts of Jacobs’ conduct were duly chronicled, 
yet, somehow or other, there was such a wizard or magic light thrown 
over the whole affair, as to make it appear as if Archdeacon Panmuir 
had taken the initiative in this generous proceeding, but how this was 
managed, Heaven, the reverend gentleman, and the printer’s devil only 
knew, | | | 

The Archdeacon then informed the dispersing crowd, that he should 

preach his farewell sermon at Glenfern Church on the following Sunday. 


This announcement did not appear to awaken any poignant feelings of | 
regret amongst the audience; and, indeed, the sermon itself, which I 
| afterwards had the benefit of hearing, left “their withers equally un- 


wrung, although it contained a sort of left-handed compliment to 


Jacob Jacobs; as in a sweeping animadversion upon the Jewish people 


in general, and the people called Jews in particular, he treated Jacobs” | 


as the exception that proved the rule; and as Amy Verner truly said, 
he could not preach a sermon, evea were it about Persians or potatoes, 
‘without having a fling at the “ Papists.”’ 
pieces, he warned them against the black and Popish heresy of wor- 
| shipping carved images, which of course was highly necessary and 
strikingly appropriate for a congregation of rigid, and therefore already | 


sufficiently intolerant, Presbyterians! woe to the theologians of the 
Samuel Panmuir school! for, as Sidney Smith truly observes, “the 


‘man who places religion upon a false hasis, is the greatest enemy to — 


But to return to the auction-room, where “ my occupation was gone.” 


As there was nothing to be bought, I left Mr. Tuffnell concluding his — 
business with the executors and Kirkby, and prepared to return to the — 


‘‘Panmuir Arms ;” and just as the Archdeacon got into his carriage, I 
offered my arm to my new friend Jacobs; and as we descended the 
glen together, slightly incommoded by the dust from the reverend gen- 


In alluding to the new altar- _ | 


tleman’s orthodox chariot. wheels, I thought to myself, as I looked at. | 


‘THIS MAN WENT DOWN TQ HIS HOUSE JUSTIFIED, RATHER 


THAN THE OTHER.” 


JEWS’ FREE SCHOOL, BELL LANE, 
Tue annual exhibition of the intellectual progress of the boys of this 


_ school took place on Sunday last, in the presence of a somewhat smaller 


attendance of visitors than usually assembles on such oceasions. In 
the absence of the worthy President, Sir Anthony de Rothschild, Bart., 


who was precluded from presiding in consequence of a domestic afflic- 
tion, the Treasurer, S. L. de Symons, Esq., took the chair, and was 
supported by the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, and by Messrs. Alfred Davis, © 
Jacob Waley, Sampson Samuel, Henry L. Keeling, Arthur Cohen, | 
| At this exami-— 
‘nation the highest class only was exhibited, and passed through a critical 
questioning of two hours’ duration; the ready replies seemed to give _ 
general satisfaction. The Rev. Dr. Adler then addressed a posse of 


S. W. Waley, Revs. A. L. Green, M. B. Levy, ete, 


boys, who were calied up for prizes, and exhorted them to the display 
He was followed by 


the Rev. Doctor at all times exhibited in the welfare of the institution, 
called upon the meeting to second him in a vote of thanks to our worthy 


| pastor. The Rev. Doctor replied, and dwelt at some length upon the 


exertions of the Committee, and particularised the efforts so many years 


employed by the Chairman in furthering the interests of the schoal. 
Mr. de Symons responded ; and with a vote of thanks to the Ladies’ 
| Committee, proposed by Arthur Cohen, Esq., the proceedings terminated. 


We publish with much pleasure the following reports of M. Arnold, 


| Esq., the Government: Inspector, on the occasion of his first visit to 
|| the school in June, 1853 :— 


67. Jews’ Free School, Bell-lane~Boys. 


< Buildings, desks, discipline, and instruction, good. Furniture sufficient. 
Play-ground small. Books and apparatus sufficient. Organisation on the 
British system. Methods in three great divisions, subdivided. The master — 


is a highly-educated man ; he has his school in entirecommand. ‘The boys’ 
school is held in three excellent rooms, parts of one very large room; a 
division is held in each; the lowest and most numerous division has the use 
of a paved yard, in which its lowest classes are heard when the weather 
permits, Atleast two hours a day are given to the study of Hebrew, but 


| this does not seem to interfere with the proficiency of the upper division of 


the school in the other branches of instruction, which is consi erable. 


Free School. Beli-lane— Girls, 


Buildings and discipline good. Desks inconvenient. Furniture, — | 


and apparatus, sufficient. Play-ground small. Organisation on the British 
system. Methods in eight classes. Instruction fair. The mistress appears 
to be a most zealous person. In this school the two lowest classes are heard 
in a separate class-room, the rest in one very e room, which is over- 


crowded, and has an inconvenient arrangement of desks. To judge by their 


behaviour and appearance, the moral training which the girls in this school 


receive is very es the intellectual instruction, particularly of the upper 


rendered more efficient. 


classes, should 
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Mr. I. L. Cowan, in a neat and appropriate speech, rema 
. done no more than his duty, and was at all times ready and willing to | ~ 
render aid where required. He received this distinction with much ||. 
_ pleasure, and hoped even his grandchildren may do that to earn similar | 
marks of respect which at this proud moment was his delight to enjoy. | 
(The gentleman resumed his seat amidst continued cheers and con- | 
. =< Gibson, Esq., a Christian gentleman, proposed the “Chairman,” | 
and observed he had met the respected Chairman at the antipodes, and | 
much to his credit, I say it, though not in circumstances that he now is, | 
he was, notwithstanding, always charitably inclined. Indeed, he (Mr. | 
~ G.) acknowledged that Mr. Levy had set him an example, for his heart 
was full of charity—indeed, charity was predominant with the Jewish. 
nation, likewise industry, and he was ready to contradict any aspersions | 


under the present management. 


poral wants of the poo 


is large and im 
te eatin provide books for the whole school. There is a charity by 
which, in the boys’ school, twenty boys are clothed, and afterwards appren- 


ticed toatrade. There is an Infant School in Houndsditch (closed for 


repairs at the time of our visit) connected with the institution ; but it holds 
only 200 children, and a larver is needed. ‘There is a uniform weekly pay- 


went of one penny demanded, but no child is refused admittance whose 


parents are unable to pay even this sum. 


JEWISH LYING-IN CHARITY. 
For tne Retier or poor Jewish MArgiep WomMeEN. 
Presentation of a Silver Cup, of elaborme workmanship, as a testimonial 
to I. L. Cowan, Esq., founder of the Charity and Retiring President. 
Tus pleasing demonstration took place on Tuesday evening last, at 
Loward’s Coffee-house, St. James’s-place, over a sumptuous supper and 


cheering glass, Alexander Levy, Esq., in the Chair. After ample 
justice had been done to the delicious viands catered by the skilful host, | 


Mr. J. Raphael, grace having been said, and the usual loyal toasts 
heartily responded to,— 


The worthy Chairman called attention to the object for which they | 
had met. He first alluded to the great utility of this laudable and. 


useful charity, which rendered aid to truly distressed objects at a mo- 


ment most necessitous and timely ; and none had been more active and 
zealous in carrying out the intentions of this Society than the respected — 
founder and late President, Mr. I. L. Cowan. (Hear, hear.) He (the — 
Chairman) regretted his inability to do ample justice in lauding and | 
describing the services rendered by Mr. Cowan; but he would add, this 
present is but a tenth part to what he deserves, and had it been a gold 


cop, it would not be too great an acknowledgment to that gentleman, 


- whose charitable labours have earned for him the respect and thanks he || 
ig entitled to. (Cheers.) The speaker then turned to Mr, Cowan, and | 
said—Sir, in presenting you this testimonial, with it accept our grateful. 

- thanks and best wishes, and may your children and children’s children 
ever view this testimonial with that pleasure that we have in presenting 
it you. (Loud and continued cheers.) 


The cup was then presented, filled with 


champagne. 


to the contrary. Ie would be glad, therefore, to become a yearly sub- 
scriber to this institution, and, in addition, present this Society with 


three dozen of wine annually, to be distributed as nourishment. to the | 


patients when required. (Tremendous cheering followed this liberal 


gentleman's remarks.) 


The Chairman returned thanks, 


) Due honours were done to the following toasts:—the Vice-President, — 

Mr. D. Marks, the Committee, and other honorary officers. The con- | 
-viviality was kept up by some excellent amateur singing, and ihe com- | 
separated highly pleased at a late hour, | 


UNION IS STRENGTH. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—In your article of the Ist June, signed “J.C. L ,” I agree ‘ae , | 
with the writer that much good might be done with the various sums | Mr.M.Davinsoun has submitted to our perusal the MS. of a new 
collected for our charities, if all our charitable establishments were | Elementary School Book, entitled ‘“ Moral and Religious Guide,” an 

amalgamated under one board, beginning with our places of worship. 
I need not say that laws for the regulation of a board of that extent 
would require some qualified pefson or persons to attend to the working | 
of the same, It is well known that, as matters stand now, many per- | 
sons, sometimes not deserving, are relieved in several ways; but from | 
the appointment of one board, having a well-paid relieving officer, — 
whose duty it would be to make every inquiry and report the same, — 
much good might be done for the deserving poor from such inquiry, and — 
it would prevent and do away with house and street begging, which of — 
late is made a business of, and has become a great nuisance. Our poor, | 


more particularly our foreign poor, may be in great numbers; but if we 


take the number of the wealthy members of the community, and the 

amount yearly subseribed by their voluntary offérings and annual con- i 
tributions, and if these amounts, and the interest arising from the funds _ 
_ belonging to the charities, were placed under one head, it would enable | 


e deserving poor than is dealt out | 


the board to do more good for th 


Further, suppose the Jews were as one 
Christian neighbours. 


include their pastoral 


head, paid and h | 
duct the affairs of the P onorary officers, ete., who con- 


parish, both as regards the religious and the tem- 
r, including education and relief. 1 cannot see 
any reason why our congregations, united in one body, could not carry 


out the management of a parish. havi 
of a better class who have a taste for learning might be brought up for 


ant institution is actively and liberally supported. . 


aoe 


rked he had. | 


parish, say 20,000, as our 
We find they have boards of managewent, which _ 


with educational schools. Those children | it for teachers more fully to explain and illustrate these truthé io 


— 


: 


ainlaloch which are now, and are always likely to be required, a. 


good might be done for the deserving poor by apprenticing the children, 


and granting small loans to the parents, when required, to assigt. mag 


' in getting a livelihood. For the foreign poor, who are ge 


mechanics, work might be found in some of our establishments. 7 

What I would recommend would be a conjoint meeting of all 4 
presidents and committees, that some plans should be laid before them 
for their approval, afterwards to be placed before the public for 
probation, and that of the congregations, = | 

As to the requirements—the outlay for buildings and places attached 
to a workhouse—the number of small places of worship which’ now. 
from the spread of Jews westward, southward, and northward, a 
required—we should ascertain the present amount of funds, and the 
interest arising from the various offerings, and the yearly sum each 


its ap. 


_ member would subscribe to the general fund to support the foregoing 


Lam, Sir, yours respectfully, 
151, Great Dover-road, July 4th, 1854. Aaron Conky, — 


By Mes. Hartoe, rate Miss Marton Moss, 
One of the Authoresses of the Romance of Jewish History, etc., etc, | 
Sue stood, her queenly form erect, 
Her proud head backward thrown ; 
And though her lips were colourless, 


And pale as Parian stone, 


| Y.t looked she with a dauntless eye 7 
On all death’s fearful panoply... 


~The masses of soft raven hair — | 
graced her brow, I weea, 
Were braided with as much of care 
Asthey hadever been, 
She stood there, in her beauty’s pride, — 
Less like a victim than a bride. 


- Death had no terrors for a child ~ 
Of ber high warrior-race; 
Not even thus, surrounded by 
‘Dishonour and disgrace, 
Did Mariamne utter sound or sign 
~Unworthy of her princely line. | 
She thought upon her father’s fate, 
_ By Herod’s treachery wrought, __ 
And on her youthful brother's death, 
With all its terrors fraught ; 
But never had she dreamt his hand 
Would arm ’gainst her the murderer’s brand. 
Her children—no, she cannot dare _ 
To think apon them now; | 
_’T would thaw the pride of her high heart, 
_ And change her dauntless brow, | 
To think that they should hear with shame, 
In after years, their mother’s name, 


Silent she bowed upon the block, 
utter’d sigh nor moan ; 
The swinging axe the echoes. woke, 
- The headsman’s work was done. — 
The lovely Mariamne lay = 
A headless mass of gory clay. — 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BOOK. 


instructive and useful reading book for the young and the aged, com- 
piled from the Bible, Commentators, and from ancient philosophical 


writers. No apology is needed for a publication of this charactet, — 


when the scantiness of Jewish school books is considered: and we cal- 
not do better than copy part of the author’s own preface, setting 
forth the tendency and object of the publication, © sts 
The MS. has been submitted by the author to the Rev. Dr. Adier, . 
whose approval, we hope, it will meet and who, being solicitous for the 
improvement of our National Schools, will, we trust, encourage Mr. 
Davidsohn in his laudable efforts. 


In introducing the following work to the notice of the public, the 
writer begs to disclaim all pretensions to originality or novelty, either. 
in idea or style. The truths which it contains are ancient, and have 
been frequently embodied ia ancient and modern languages; the writer 
therefore only compiled from the piety and wisdom of great and good 
men, and presents them in the English language, hoping that they may 


prove useful in the instruction of youth or in confirming the faith of 
the adult. | : 


_ The objects of the publication are as follow:— a 
Ist. To furnish an elementary book for Jewish schools, in whieh 
the fundamental truths of religion and morality are. taught, reservi0g 


detail. 
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9nd. To enable those who have been deprived 


acquainted with the relations and duties of human “life, that the child. 
and parent, husband or wife, the employer and the employed, may be- 
come fully anxious of their condition, privileges, and obligations in 


society. le indulges the hope, that an attentive consideration of these _ 


truths may be productive of domestic enjoyment, of increased pros- 
perity, peace and harmony in the intercourse of human life. 
3rd. That the general reader may be reminded of his duties and 
obligations, as a creature to the Creator, as a citizen to the state, and 
as a member of the human family to his fellow.men: and | 

4th. To remove the unhappy prejudices arising either from mis- 
understanding or design, that the Jewish doctrines are immoral and 
pernicious, but on the contrary, to show that there is nothing in the 
Jewish religion that might tend to disqualify us from the possession of 
civil rights and privileges equal with ovr brethren of another creed. 
The writer indulges the prayer, that the study of this book may serve 
to counteract this bias, and disabuse the public mind from these erro- 
With these motives, he submits the work to the attention of the public. 
Should its contents prove interesting and useful, his labours will be 
fully rewarded. He neither affects to despise the shafts of criticism, 
nor would he willingly provoke them. His only prayer: and pleasure 
will be derived from the consciousness, that he has sought to serve the 
interests Of morality and religion. If any erring mind become thereby 
enlightened, any transgressor reformed, any character elevated, his 


|. purpose is accomplished, happy to think and feel, that he has not lived 


in vain, the vicissitudes of life will be borne by him more calmly, and 
future positions of trouble and danger will be illumed by the prospect, 
that when he departs from the scenes on earth, the consciousness of 


leaving behind him some vestiges of moral influence and virtue, will | 


accompany hira to the regions of immortality. _ ae | 


| FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE... 
SacraMento Ciry, CALirornta.—On the 5th of Mareh, the 
Israelites of this city held a meeting for the purpose of organising a 
congregation. Jacob Kohlman having been appointed chairman, and 
Morris Einstein secretary, a constitution and by-laws were adopted, 
after which officers were elected for the ensuing year. There is also a 
Hebrew Benevolent Society in Sacramento, which is in a prosperous 
condition. Our readers will therefore see that, as usual with Jews, 
religion properly goes hand in hand with charity.—Jbid. 
 France.—By a decree of the 15th of June, 1854, the Jewish Con- 
 sistory of Bordeaux has been authorised to purchase two houses for 
By a ministerial order of the 15th of June, 1854, the residence of the 
® rabbi of Medernai (consistory of Strasburg), has been removed to 
Ittenville (Lower Rhine), | 


An imperial decree of the 17th of June, creates municipal councils 
for several localities of Algeria, and from the ministerial report, which 
precedes this decree, it appears that the Jewish population of these dis- 

-tricts consists of 790 in Medeah, 520 in Milianah, 30 in Tenez, 560 in 
Mascara, 2,300 in Llemcen, 110 in Boungie, 480 in letif (nearly the 


a whole of the native population of the city), and 180 in Guelma. 


A new Jewish school has just been established at Ilemcen (province 


of Oran), thus making the eighth French Jewish school in Algeria. 


The opening of an educational establishment is shortly expected at 
Constantine, which has been the most backward in this respect. When 
the principal communities are provided with schools, local rabbis will 
then be appointed. i 


We read in the Moniteur of the 6th of J uly, that some persons have 


attributed to the government an active intervention with regard to the 
observance of Sunday. ‘This is not true, the government, wishing the 
law to be observed everywhere, shows a good example; but it neither 


does, nor ought to do: more, matters of conscience not admitting of — 


constraint or intimidation,— Univers Israélite, | 


Turin.—A society of Jewish youths, from ten to twelve years of 


age, have given a theatrical entertainment at Turin, the proceeds of 


which were for the benefit of the asylum for Jewish children and the — 


establishment of young mechanics. 
Mr. Bellom de Jacob Vita Levi has been appointed Receiver-general 


PaLestine,—Jerusalem, March, 1554.—The Hebrew population of 
the holy city is now, 5000 Spanish, 2000 Russian-polish, and 7000 
German and Dutch Jews. The Spanish congrega'ion only pays taxes 
to the Turkish government, the other Israelites being under the pro- 
tection of the European consuls are exempted from them as foreigners. 
The Spanish congregation purchase by very heavy taxes the right, for 
_ Jews in general, of praying on the ruins and the holy places. The 

community has thirty-one synagogues and schools. Its spiritua] leader, 
Chacham-Bashi, was elected by it and confirmed by the sultan. He has 
the superintendance of all Jewish matters, and is responsible for every 
thing, which is a very great charge for the venerable rabbi now in 
office. The three-fourths of the congregation live on alms, and the 
congregation itself is deeply involved in debt. With the dearness of 
Provisions this year, the fate of the poor people is truly pitiful. You 
everywhere meet faces pale and emaciated with hunger. The measure 
of wheat which used to cost eight piastres, can hardly be had now for 
‘twenty. To this we may add, that this year we receive scarcely any 
subsidies from the Turkish 


+0 of the advantages of 
= early religious training, to repair the loss and to become intimatel 


JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


OBITUARY. | 


Iris with the deepest and most heart-felt sorrow that we record 


the melancholy and untimely death of Mrs. Horatio Monre- 
FIORE, which took place on Sunday night, the 2nd inst., at her 


residence, Westbourne Terrace, Hyde Park. Few events have J 


occurred in the community, within. our memory, that excited so 
universal a feeling of sympathy. Whether we contemplate the 
short but active life of the departed lady (who only reached the 
age of thirty-six) from a private or public point of view—whether 
we regard her in her domestic relations as a daughter, wife, and 
mother, or in her socially public position as a zealous philan- 
thropist and a highly-gifted writer—we have to deplore her death 
as a deep affliction and a heavy calamity. Her domestic virtues 
were marked by that warm affection and ardent devotion to family 
ties which characterise the tenderness of woman, whilst her public 
excellence was marked by a firm manliness which commanded the 
respect and esteem of all classes. The active part she took in 


the Jewish Ladies’ Benevolent Loan and Visiting Society, as well 


as in. the Jewish Emigration Society, of which she was one of the 
founders, will be long remembered by those who co-operated with 
her, and by those who enjoyed the fruits of her unwearied labours. 
She was continually employed in devising and accomplishing 
works of charity and love, in conjunction with her excellent sister, 
Lady de Rothschild. She was the active friend of the Jews’ Free 
School, the Infant School, the West Metropolitan School, and all 
other educational establishments. She was a lady of profound 
erudition. Her reading had been extensive, embracing every 


species of literature, and especially moral and ethical philosophy 


in all their branehes. Her memory was singularly retentive, and 
she wrote with the fervour of a poet, and the elegance and cor- 
rectness of a scholar. She was a contributor to many useful 
publications calculated to elevate and improve Jewish youth, For 


the Cheap Jewish Library she wrote ‘The Way to get Rich,” . 


“The Birthday,” ‘Caleb Asher,’ etc. She also the 
authoress of the elegant work, ‘‘ A Few Words to the Jews,” 
which we had the pleasure of reviewing in the columns of this 
journal. Desirous for the spiritual elevation of her people, she 


was one of the most earnest and zealous supporters of the West 3 
London Synagogue of british Jews; and a day or two beforethe 
birth of the child which caused her death, the pious. mother - 

m expressed a wish that if a son was born to her, and if in his youth 
| he shewed a disposition for piety and ability, he might be edu- 


cated for the service of the synagogue. , 


Afflicted with illness from-very early youth, she was always of 


¥ a serious and devotional turn of mind. At the age of nineteen 


she built, from her own purse, a school for the Christian poor, at 
North, in the county of Sussex, where her family have a small 


landed property, and where much of her time was passed. “She” 
gave to this school continued support during the rest of her life. , 
Since her death, a paper has been found among her MSS., written 


on her seventeeth birthday. It sets out with a confession of faith, 


and a vow to live and die in it, It then earnestly implores God 
to give her strength to endure her ‘pain and siekness, so that she’ 
# may continue to develop her mental powers for the glory of God, | 


and the spiritual advancement of her Jewish sisters and brothers. 
She vows to consecrate all her future years and all her means to 
holy and useful purposes, and prays that a conviction of having 


y performed her vow may cheer her on her mortal couch, It is, 


indeed a most eloquent paper, and goes to the heart. It was read 


by the Rev. D. W. Marks, on Monday evening last, at 
(prayers), at the house of the deceased, where the MYIY (seven 


days of mourning), were observed in a most holy manner. The 


i whole family, including all the ladies, have been most regular in 
their attendance at prayers morning and evening: they really ¢ 


craved for religious instruction and religions consolation. At 
their particular request, the Rev. D. W. Marks delivered to them 
a religious discourse each day of the MY3Iv, accompanied by an 
English prayer, in which they joined the rev. minister with heart- 


felt fervour. During the reading of the posthumous paper above © 


mentioned, the tears of the minister were mingled with the sob- 


bing of all the audience. Notwithstanding the severity of the 
weather, part of the family attended the West London Synagogue. 
on Saturday last, and the offerings to the funds of the synagogue | 


in honour of her memory were almost general. Many of the 
Rothschild family offered, and the sum contributed was consider- 
able. On the day of her funeral the bereaved husband gave away 


£100 in alms; £30 of which was sent to the secretary of the fi 
Great Synagogue, £30 to the secretary of the Sephardim Syna- , 


gogue, and the rest to the Rev, Mr. Marks for distribution, 
We cannot close this obituary more appropriately than with a 


quotation from her own elegy on the death of the late Hananel — 


de Castro, and which appeared in this journal :— 


To all the and weak, 
To all on whom life’s storms blew cold and bleak, 
- Thou ministered’st with gen’rous hand and heart, 
As e’en of thine their sorrows formed a part. 
This good, that lives in many a grateful min 
Is the best heritage thou leavest behind, 
This the best comfort that thy friends can find. 
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- for the moral improvement of his co-religionists in Algiers!” — : 


JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


Trieste, June 29.—The Trieste Zeitung, under this date, says :— 
Dr. Kohn (a native of Hongary), President of the Jewish Consistory 
in Paris, embarked on Sunday last in one of Lloyd's steamers for Jaffa, 
on his route to Jerusalem. His mission is to enquire into the means 
for ameliorating the moral and physical condition of the poor Jews in 
Palestine. Dr. Kohn enjoyed, especially at Vienna in higher circles, 
the most honourable reception, and there received the assurance of every 
support in his philanthropic undertaking. He was also received by the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, and encouraged by his Imperial Majesty in 
his plan. 
aaa Poitigs Departments on the affairs of the Jews, who handed him 


special letters of recommendation to the Internuncio, Chevalier von — 


Bruck; to the Austrian Consul, Chevalier de Pizzamano, at Jerusalem; 
to the Grand Vizier ; and to other distinguished dignitaries of the Porte. 
Nearly all the Jewish congregations of Europe and America have pro- 
mised their contributions to the erection of schools for the Jews in the 
‘Holy Land, as well as for their training in agriculture. ‘The London 
congregation alone contributed £4000 to this object. The Jewish 
Consistory of Paris has presented Dr. Kohn with a gold medal. = 
The Kolner Zeitung adds to the above:—‘ May the noble efforts for 
Palestine succeed in the hands of him who has already done so much 
Tue Czar’s Last New Move “to Raise THE WiND.”—Peters- 
burgh, July 8rd.— According to a former ukase, all Hebrew books im- 
ported from Poland are subject to a considerable duty of one and a half 


- gilver copek (three farthings) per printed sheet, besides undergoing a | 
rigorous censorship. The minister of justice (?) has at present felt | 
himself induced to propose to the emperor a more rigorous ukase, || 


which inflicts fines and confiscations in cases where such books are 
found without the stamp and evading the censorship.. The emperor has 
“graciously” confirmed both. | | 


ERRATUM, 


3 In our last, in the Advertisement of the Conjoint Committee of the Great, \. 


Hambro’, and New Synagogues, for the Administration of Temporary Relief to the 


Jewish Poor, the second paragraph should read as follows :— : 


“The Committee have to offer their sincere thanks to the Gentlemenof the Visiting | 
Committee for their valuable assistance, to the Secretaries of the Three Conjoint | _ 


_ Congregations for their indefatigable exertions at the meetings for distributing relief, 
and to Joshua Alexander, Esq., Chairman of the Board, for the zealous manner in 
which he has discharged the duties of his office.” Bees 


ents, 


q 


‘TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


. Marks, Minister of the West London Synagogue of British Jews, | 
Numerous correspondence deferred till our next. 


In a most Eligible and Fashionable Locality. 
% N excellent opportunity is hereby offered for a person in business who wishes 
to take a Shop.. The situation is a most desirable one, being 5 doors from 
ton-square, 10 doors from Belgrave-square, 8 doors from Chester-place, !4 doors” 


from Grosvenor-place, and within 5 minutes’ walk of the three Royal Parks. A 


- Gentleman of the Hebrew persuasion may also be accommodated with Board and 
Lodging, at ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS, Shop-rent included. For further par- 
ticulars, inquire of Mr. L., 16, Grosvenor-place West, Pimlico. 


- & Young Woman, a native of Germany, who thoroughly understands her 
- £4 business, wishes for a Situation as above. Can have two and a half years’ good 
character. Please direct, R. 5., 15 Marchmont-street, Brunswick-square. 


Wanted, 


_ AN Assistant in a Wholesale Birmingham and Sheffield Warehouse. Apply, by 


letter, to W. R., Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch, stating age, salary 


Dr. LL. Loewe's Estabishment for the Education of | 


Young Gentlemen, 
4, Buckingham-place, Brighton. 


i, T R. LOEWE begs to inform his Friends, that he will receive Two or Three | 


Yourg Gentlemen into his Establishment at reduced terms. Parents who 


‘wish to place their children under his tuition are requested to communicate with 


ANTED, for the Branch of the Great Synagogue, in Great Portland-street, 
several Boys who possess Good Voices, to form a Choir. 
Apply to Mr.. Mombach, at the Great Synagogue Chambers, Duke’s-place, on 


Sundays, Mondays, and Wednesdays, between the hours of 7 and 9 in the evening, 
on or before the 19th of July, a | 


A Case oF EXTREME Poverty. — We understand that Woolf 
Marks, with a wife and six children, residing at 3, Pigeon-court, 
Houndsditch, is in such a dreadful state of distress, that unless imme- 
diate relief be afforded them, they will have no other resource left than 
the shelter of the Union Poor-house. We crave the attention of the 
feeling heart to this case, in the earnest hope that something may be 
done for this poor family. We regret to learn, that there is much 
poverty and suffering among the poor Jews in London, arising from 
the want of employment, and the high and increasing price of the neces- 
 garies of life. | 

_ Donations previously announced, £2 12s.6.—S. L. De Symons, 
Eaq., 5s.; A Benevolent Lady, per ditto, 4s,; Madam J., Finsbury- 
5s.; B.R., Postage Stamps, 2s. 6d. | 

Donations will be thankfully received by 8. M. S. at the Office of 
this Journal, 


He had a long interview with the Ministers of the Home | 


- removed, 


Just published, price ls., 


THE LAW IS LIGHT.” 
Course of Four Lectures on the All-sufficiency of the Law of Moses fop the 
guidance of the Israelite. 
By the Rev. D. W. MARKS, 
Of the West London Synagogue of British Jews. 
(Printed at the request of the Council of Founders.) 


To be had of Mrs. Joel, Bookseller, etc., 42, Fore-street, Cripplegate ; also | of 
Mr. Cohen, 50, Margaret-street, Cavendish-square. | 


Important to Emigrants, == ~ 
Lines of Australian and American Packets 
| Sailing for | 

NEW YORK, . 
Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, and 26th of each Month. 
Boston, Philadeiphia, New Orleans, & Baltim 

| | And in the season to. Quebec, 
N.B. Parties at a distance, in order to secure choice berths, should Temit g 


ore, 


| deposit of One Pound for each passenger. 


35" A vessel will sail from the above line every ten days for Melbowine ang 


: other Australian Ports. 


SAMUEL STERN, Passenger Broker, ll, Wolstenholme-square; and 
Jewish Private Hotel, 102, Duke-street, Liverpoo), 


_P.S, “ MENDORO,” Capt. Cowett, 1334 tons, now loading for Melbourne. 


Mrs. Hartog’s Pestalozzian School for Woung 


: “RS. Il., in calling attention to her Establishment, begs to offer a few words 


with regard to the system pursued by her. 
The system, which was first introduced by Pestalozzi, is erroneously supposed 
some to be inapplicable, except to very young children, But the experience of 
eminent teachers in France and Germany, as well as in the English government 


schools, has proved that this is a fallacy, and that there is no mode of instruction 


| so likely to facilitate the improvement of pupils, whatever age they may be, q 
however far advanced in education. 


‘Terms on application. Mrs. Hartog receives boys under eight years of age. 
Monsieur Alphonse Hartog, Professor of French and German, continues to give 


_ lessons in Schools and Private Families. _ 


Mpa JE WISH BATHS. 
| TRS. JACOBS ‘in thanking the Jewish Ladies for their past favours, begs mos 
respectfully to inform them that under the superintendence of the respected Chie! 


Rabbi, Dr..Adler, she-has had constructed an entirely new suite of Baths and Dressigg. 


rooms, replete with every comfort and convenience, The water has been laid on at om- 
siderable expence, and in sufficient quantity to afford a fresh supply for each bather, The 


rooms are ventilated on Dr, Arnott’s plan; the Mikvos are lined throughout wit 
Received—* The Law is Light,” a course of Four Lectures on the All-sufficiency | : J ined throughout with marble, 


of the Law of Moses for the guidance of the Israelite. By the Rev. D. W.. 


and the smaller baths will bear comparison with those usually seen fn any bathing este. 
blishment in the kingdom, The luxuries ofa fire, gas, and good personal attendance, con- 
bine to render this Jewish Bathing Establishment as complete as possible. J. Jacobs, there. 


| fore, in confidence, hopes that she will meet with the patronage and guccess she vill 


always make it her endeavour to merit. Letters and Messages punctually attended to, 
Please observe the Address—Nos, 1 and 2 Mitre Square, Aldgate. ere hate 


Water Filterer and Drinking Cup, 
UR Inches by.two, and ‘adapted for the pocket. 3s. 9d., with Instructions 
j' Filters enough Water for a Family’s use, and can serve in any climate. — 
At I. Solomon's, Wholesale Optician, 
22, Red Lien-square, London. 


Wanted, 


| A Situation, as Clerk in a Wholesale Warehouse, by a Youth, aged 16, who 


: writes a good hand, and has lately finished his education at a first-rate academy. 
Would have no objection to go out in such capacity to Australia. Respectable 


references can be given. Address, M., 76, Lower Hurst-street, Birmingham. _ 


‘Whe All-Healing Remedy! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


- SURPRISING CURE OF A BAD BREAST, NERVOUS DEBILITY, AND. 


GENERAL ILL-HEALTH, 
Copy of a Letter from Mr, T. F. Ker, Chemist, etc., Lower Moss-lane, Manchester, 
. dated Feb, 12th, 1853, 
Dear Sir,—I have great pleasure in forwarding you the particulars of a very ext 
dinary cure of a bad breast, effected solely by the use of your celebrated Oiutment aid 
Pills, Mrs, MARTHA BELL, of Pitt-street, in this town, had been fora considerable 
time labouring under nervous debility, loss of appetite, and general ill-health, occasioved 
by ulcerated wounds in the breast, She had had much experience in the use of al! the 
known remedies for the cure of ulcers, but without any beneficial result; in fact she had 
lost all faith and hope of a cure being effected, In this distressing and painful condi 
of body and mind, she was persuaded to have recourse to your invaluable Ointment and 
Pills, which she immediately did, and in the course of a very short time the effect p 
duced was most astonishing; her appetite was speedily improved, the sores and wits ® 
the breast gradually healed, and the nervous excitement of her system wae 
_ Tremain, Dear Sir, yours faithfully, 


(Signed) T. FOSTER KER. 

The Pills should be used conjointly with the Ointment in most of the following ca 
Bad Legs Chilblains Gout Skin Diseases 
Bad Breasts _Chapped Hands Glandular Swellings Scurvy 
Burns Corns (Soft) Lumbago Heads 
Bunnions Cancers Piles  Pumours 
Bite of Moschetos Contracted and Stiff Rheumatism Ulcers 

Coco-bay Elephantiasis Sore Nipples Yaws 9 
Chiego-foot Fistulas Sore Throats ~ 


Sold at the Establishment of Professor HoLtoway, 244, Strand (near Temple Bat) 
London, and by all respectable Druggists and Dealers in Medicines pi ha the aw 
lized World, in Pots, at 1s. 1}d., 23, 9d,, 4s, 6d., 11s., 22s., and 33s, tl 
There is a considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. 
N.B.—Directions for the guidance of patients in every disorder are affixed to each po 
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by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, C:rcus Place, London Wall, and by John Web 


row, may be had at the 24, 
on; also George Trowbridge, ppe Liverpool; 2: Sime 
4, Vork-street, Dacie-bridge Bi 


, Manchester; aud M. Levy, 56, Co rminghs®. 
| Friday, duly 14, 1066 
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